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Negro  Slaves  as  Cooks  and  Waiters  in  the 
Confederate  Army 

My  father  was  a  slave  owner,  and  during  the  war  sent 
a  negro  "boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age  to  wait  on  me.  He 
was  a  "bright  malatto  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  named 
Wright.   He  was  pleased  to  go  with  me  and  talked  much  about 
"gwine  to  de  war  wid  Mars  Charley."   I  belonged  to  the 
10th  North  Carolina  Battalion  of  heavy  Artillery.   About 
this  time  I  was  taken  from  the  Wilington  defenses  and  sent 
to  Georgia  to  meet  Shermen's  army  in  the  famous  narch 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.   Our  Artillery  was  left  at  the 
forts  and  our  men  were  on  the  roll  as  riflemen.   Wright 
was  next  to  no  cook,  but  an  ideal  waiting  boy,  and  a 
splendid  forager.   Many  qarm  meals  were  sent  me  from  the 
rear  by  him  while  I  was  on  the  firing  line.   Like  many 
others,  his  geographical  knowledge  was  very  limited  and 
long  before  we  reached  the  Georgia  border,  he  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  the  distance  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
inquiring  of  me  the  distance  to  the  end  of  it.   The  "jump-- 
ing  off  place"  as  he  explained  it. 

He  was  of  a  pleasing  address  and  carried  in  his  breast- 
pocket a  daguerrotype  of  his  "young  Master"  as  he  called  me. 
(I  have  it  no?/,  dressed  in  full  officers  uniform)  which  he 
said  he  showed  to  the  young  ladies  while  on  his  foraging 
expaditions,  telling  them  of  the  big  plantation  and  the 
•niggers",  and  mules  and  cows  and  hogs  I  had  back  in  North 
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Carolina.  He  usually  came  into  the  camp  loaded  to  the  limit 
and  most  of  it  was  contributed.  He  was  furnished  with  suf- 
ficient money  but  worked  diplomacy.  Much  milk,  butter,  eggs, 
chickens,  loaf  bread  and  hog  killings  and  even  preserves  dried 
fruit  and  honey  came  his  way.   Also  invitations  to  dine  at 
private,  homes,  though  I  was  too  modest  and  bashful  to  accept 
because  I  well  knew  my  limited  accomplishments.   I  frequently 
sent  a  note  of  thanks  and  I  suspect  I  made  a  mess  of  it.   I 
was  having  a  pretty  good  time,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  recall, 
even  now,  many  of  the  circumstances.   One  especially  is 
pleasantly  remembered.   I  was  sent  by  Colonel  Wash  Hardy  to 
General  Mc  Laws*  head-quaters  which  were  in  an  elegant  two 
story  colonial  mansion,  just  at  supper  time  the  old  lady  and 
three  daughters  insisted  on  my  taking  tea  with  them.   I 
guess  my  table  manners  knocked  the  spots  off  of  my  adjutant's 
uniform,  but  I  maintained  my  record  for  gormandising.   I 
could  not  help  it,  such  a  change  from  wormy  hard- tacks  and  blue 
beef  to  such  a  spread  was  irrestible.   I  enjoyed  the  ladies 
company  too.   Wright  had  been  foraging  there  and  they  had 
asked  many  questings  about  my  North  Carolina  home,  and  remarked 
about  my  boyish  appearance.   General  Mc  Laws  enjoyed  it  also. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  officially  many  times  after- 
wards and  once  under  dangerous  conditions  at  the  battle  &f 
Bentenbille.  When  he  smiling  remarked,  "you  are  not  taking 
tea  with  Mrs.  Watkins  now  are  you."  I  wrote  to  the  family 
after  the  war  "sorter"  with  the  idea  of  skirmishing  down 
that  way,  but  my  letter  was  returned  unclaimed.  So  I  "sashayed" 
around  for  five  years  and  found  the  best  one  ever,  and  we  are 
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still  yoked.  Wright  was  a  favorite  with  all  the  Battalion, 
and  I  suspect  he  contrabanded  some  for  them.  He  had  a  pet 
rooster,  just  a  common  "unregistered"  fellow  that  would  ride 
on  top  of  a  "baggage  wagon  all  day  and  crow  lustily, in  pas- 
sing farm-houses  Wright  often  brought  in  a  mate  for  him. 
When  in  camp  he  would  chick  and  scratch  around  mightly.   The 
Battalion  adopted  him  as  a  mascot.  Wright  happened  to  be  in 
a  bad  accident  one  night  and  came  very  near  losing  his  pop- 
ub.  rity  by  his  disgraceful  bellowing  while  in  camp  one  cold 
night.   Around  a  big  log  fire  a  big  camp  kettle  filled  with 
boiling  water  and  the  next  days  ration  of  beef.  He  wrapped 
his  head  in  his  blanket  and  negro-like  lay  down  with  his 
head  near  the  fire.   The  log  heap  settled,  and  turned  the 
kettle  over,  the  hot  soup  running  under  one  side  of  his  head 
and  scalding  his  face  to  a  blister.   To  say  the  he  instantly 
came  alive  is  putting  it  mildly.  He  alarmed  the  whole  camp 
and  set  the  long  roll  going  which  in  turn  got  the  whole 
brigade  under  arms,  thinking  it  was  a  ni&ht  raid  by  the 
enemy  which  was  in  close  proximity,  as  we  could  distinguish 
their  line  of  march  by  the  smoke  of  burning  dwellings  by 
day  and  lurid  lights  by  night.  Wright's  face  was  blistered 
to  a  finish.  He  lost  his  prestige  by  his  cowardly  bellowing  tr 
and  gruesome  appearance.  He  dragged  along  with  me  until 
the  battle  of  Eentenville  and  being  near  my  home  I  sent  him 
there.  My  father  sent  another,  Robinson,  a  ginger  cake 
colored  negro,  who  was  the  hog  feeder  and  stock  tender  in 
the  farm.  My  father's  idea  was  to  send  him  off  so  that  he 
could  not  disclose  to  the  Yankees  the  location  of  the  pas- 
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ture  as  their  coming  was  only  a  question  of  time.   Then  I 
diked.  Robinson  out  in  a  discarded,  lieutenant's  Confederate 
uniform.   The  gold  "braid  on  the  sleeves  and  the  braid  on 
the  collar  pleasing  to  him.   His  first  entrance  into,  camp 
was  howdy  do  lieutenant  Smut?  How  are  you  borther  crow? 
Good  morning  Colonel  Pot,  come  out  of  that  coat  I  know  your 
are  in  there,  one  fellow  sang  to  him  "Old  Jimmie  Crow  came 
riding  by,  and  he  said  old  man  your  horse  will  die,  if  he 
dies  I'll  tan  his  skin,  and  if  he  lives  I'll  ride  him  agin", 
and  jumped  on  his  back  still  singing  and  then  jumped  off. 
Robinson  said  to  me  "Mars  Charley  what  dem  folks  call  me 
all  dem  names  for  and  jump  on  my  back  and  ride  like  chil- 
dren?  I  never  seed  folks  do  a  nigger  dat  a  way  befo? 
what  am  dem  folks  doin*  anyhow,  I  sees  'Em  lyin'  all  about 
in  de  woods  an  setting  on  logs  an  stumos  an  all  along  side 
de  road  an  a  heap  of  em  got  guns  and  a  sight  more  standin 
in  trenches  all  about".  I  told  him  they  were  soldiers  like 
1  was,  and  he  had  better  be  mightly  polite  to  them,  and  they 
called  him  lieutenant  because  of  those  bars  on  his  collar 
He  said  Mdem  gol  bars  sho  gwine  cum  off  of  dar" .   He  was 
a  faithful  and  valuable  servant,  and  often  stood  by  me,   he 
stayed  with  me  to  Johnston's  surrender  and  back  home  with 
me.   He  was  not  so  good  a  forager  as  ¥right,  but  a  better 
cook.   Two  comrades  and  I  killed  an  owl  on  one  of  our  jaunts 
hunting  for  a  shot  to  confiscate  and  also  appropiated  a 
haversack  of  onions  from  an  old  lady's  garden,  took  them  to 
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camp  and  directed  Robinson  to  dress  them  and  make  a  kettle 
of  soup.   He  said  "fore  God  Mars  Charley  you  ain't  gwine  to 
eat  dat  owl  is  ycu?  I  told  him  to  make  that  soup  at  once 
and  put  plenty  of  onions,  salt,  and  a  little  piece  of  meat 
in  it.  We  drank  soup  that  day,  refilled  the  pot,  and  re- 
coiled the  owl  and  had  more  soup  and  the  owl  himself  next 
day.  He  just  was  a  bunc;i  of  sinews  and  was  plenty  tough. 
One  of  the  comrades  is  still  living  and  still  tells  the 
story  often.   On  our  march  in  deep  water  on  Haw  River  Station  , 
the  water  was  muddy  and  looked  turbulent  and  dangerous,  so 
Robinson  said  "Mars  Charley  is  you  gwine  to  wade  dat  river  and 
not  pull  off  your  britches.   It  will  make  you  sick  wearing 
dem  wet  clothes."  I  tolk  him  to  go  in,  he  was  sorter  31 ort 
but  he  could  make  it.   He  said  "I  am  skeered  my  bacco  will 
get  wet".  He  wanted  me  to  ca,rry  it  for  him,  and  I  did. 
After  the  surrender,  eight  of  us  returned  home  together. 
Hamely;  R.  E.  Parker,  John  Benneday,  Bill  Renfrow,  Joe 
Ellington,  Jess  Ellington,  Nat  Gotaalinson,  myself  and 
Robinson.   The  latter  on  arrival  at  home  had  a  jack  on  his 
back  as  big  as  a  jack  on  a  mule.   He  just  picked  up  every 
thing,  every  cast  away  garment  in  sight.   All  the  above 
comrades  have  answered  their  last  roll  call  except  Nat 
Gonlinson  and  myself  and  we  se  getting  mighty  seedy. 
Robinson  took  to  the  ministry  after  his  freedom.  He  was 
a  good  average  negro.   He  visited  me  annually  and  of  coir  se 
got  liberal  hand  out.  Wright  is  living  in  Norfolk  and  is 
&   middling  "nigger". 

I  have  strung  this  sketch  out  unnecessarially  long 
by  using  unnecessary  feerbiage,  but  it  is  my  best  effort. 
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Mrs.  Ellis  is  to  "blame  for  getting  me  into  it,  "but  I  trust 
the  criticism  will  not  "be  greater  than  I  can  bear. 


Janurary  19,  1917  , 

Respectfully, 
C.  S.  Powell 
Smithfield 

North  Carolina 
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